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there is much to be said for the view that questions
of character had to do with the outbreak of the war.
It was easily possible for Mr Norman Angell and
others, to demonstrate that war must seriously in-
terfere with the mechanism of society, and that it
was never desirable in the interests of the me-
chanism of society that any nation should engage in
war. But he ignored the moral factors. There was,
on the one hand,-the German ambition to give a
greatly increased scope to German industry and
commerce, and to place herself in a position in
which she could exploit other nations for her ad-
vantage, irrespective of the means employed. But
this ambition would hardly, in itself, have sufficed
to bring about the attempt, unless it had been offered
a great opportunity. It is difficult to see how those
who had habitually afforded the Germans the de-
sired opportunities can disclaim the responsibility
of having contributed to the outbreak of the war ;
they were guilty of an error of judgment by putting
temptation in the way of an ambitious State. In all
cases of the indulgence of passion, the tempter may
be guilty as well as the tempted, and Germany
was greatly tempted. Bethmann-Hollweg appears
to have been deceived by British Pacifists into
thinking that Great Britain would remain neutral,
and that she had neither the will nor the power to
make effective resistance; and there is little wonder
that the Germans^are embittered by having been
led into such disastrous miscalculation.